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on. checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. y ‘ANTED.—In a Friend’s Family a neat, obliging 
‘ woman to assist with housekeeping and do plain sewing 
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COURSE OF THREE LECTURES 


TO BE GIVEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS, RACE STREET ABOVE 15TH STREET. 


Second-day, Fourth month 25th. 
PROF. BENJAMIN SHARP, M. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
“ Student Life in Germany.” 


LECTURES COMMENCE 8 0’ CLOCK P. M. 
Tickets for the Course, 60 Cents ; Single Admission, 25 Cents. 
To be had of the Librarian, from any member of the Commit- 
tee, at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race Street, or at the dooron the 
evening of the Lecture. 


LAPY WISHES TO ENGAGE AS CLERK 
at sea shore or mountains for the season, or take charge of 
linenroom. Address C. T. T., Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 








_ Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


OR RENT T. _—At Lenbilesibe, Delaware Co., Pa., 


18 minutes from Broad street, 8 minutes walk from cuttin 

200 feet front, 375 feet deep, corner lot, handsome lawn, new house 

and stable, unexcelled water supply, gas, burglar alarm, parlor, 

library, dining room, two kitchens on Ist floor, five bed rooms, 

bath room and linen closet on 2nd fioor, three desirable rooms 
and store room in the attic. Apply to 

BENJAMIN D. PRICE, 1026 Arch St., Phila., 

or LANSDOWNE. 

















B UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jos S. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


TA KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take | 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


















A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry Buocgs, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP. 


Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes, if a sting- 
ing sensation is felt such a soap is not proper to use on the skin. 


Lindley M. Eliinton, 


582 St. Jounw STREET, PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 


hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 


house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 


sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 


PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


sowie WM. HEACOCK, ae 
UNDERTAKER, 


. No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


"DREER’S | 
GARDEN SEEDS 




















CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, es 
Venetian, etc. 


‘BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND 8T., PHILA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in A cultural 
plements, Seeds and Teun 
zers. Rem oved. to 2043 ang 
2045 Market St., , Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and | variety, 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and ferti}. 
o>» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
4 great as to every u 

, to see the establishment. If yoy 

cannot get here, write for r wants, 
ta sural ple mat bee 
A e Agricultura e 
, ders in the U. 8. —— 


ALWAYS J A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

__ CLINTON D. TON D. JEFFERIS. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 











BOSTO 
ar ne: S ath St. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Si 





t. Ban 
be Nat] Bk, Put ADELA EL Pal 


Am. Nat. Bank, KAN 
For ~ of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


—_—————— 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 
Usual Price, 50 Cents. 

New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. — 
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PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 


TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pal- 


: . ° *1.20 p.m. 
ace cars . . s 

ttsburg and the West 11.14 a.m. 

Fost Line, Fitinciwaati Express an = 

stern ress ° . . “Vo p.m. 

W oes West *11.25 p.m. 

urg Express . *4.30 a.m. 

N Express 40 &.m. 

Wi i eo @l1.14 a.m. 

Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.25 p.m. 

Kane Express . . . . . . . . 7.40 a.m. 

Lock Haven ep 4 m. On Sunday : 430 —— 

14 a.m. § ea js .30 a.m. 

Renovo Express, é : *11.14 am. 


Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and. 


bersb ress, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
o-_ Shenandoah Oalley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
Brieans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . . ° TS" ee p.m. 
Fenon EXpTess ° ° : 24.30, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 p.m. 
iis ss : . - «+ ¥*7.00a.m. 
Accommodation : . p.m. 

anover Express. ° ° . . -40 a.m. 

ae “ecover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.14 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . a a ; - $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


k, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 

For em.” 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. : 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9.05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p:m. week-days. Sundays 
9.3 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
liand11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
$.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and ng Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week Gege. 3 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
600 p.m. For Scranton and Water Zap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 


For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 

ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
er. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.57 . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12.85 _ .) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

ing-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

5. “s teen Chestnut Streets 
. } 8S. E. Corner an a! ; 
Tioxer Orricts: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


No, Street, Camd 
ARLES &. PugH, -** ™ Federal FR WOOD, 
General Manager, General Passenger Ageut 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Earl Blackberry, 334 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. J. 
Amos HILLBORN & Co, 

















Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 











PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@SWhen our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naver.~“@Be 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


been 
vor 18 Xaragu COREA PNG NaI 
ee ‘Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 


OUs PLANTS by mail or all pointe. 


express to 
3 10 12 PLANTS GI, $2.0,82 
varieties of oe Being best a & 





Climbing Vin ont iat 
ia GEE Rar Oe 
CAROLINERAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to S. Maddock,) 
733 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPH IA, 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty, 
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RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

* A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES. West CHESTER, Pa. 

Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 

First month 8ist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course ot 

study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 





HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. — 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 





DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
caf rst str e 


HIA, PENNA. 
R. Rr THOMPSON SHOURDS. 
Ibi B. 13th St, 


2212 Wallace Street. 








" 
SS 7 
WANTED.— Female Principal for Friends’ Gram. 
mar School, Salem, New Jersey. Address E. J. Actox 
’ 
sneitidtheentaeiiisaalethd = tt > 2) ne 
> 
([EACHER WANTED.—A woman Friend, of ex 
perience in teaching, and a good disciplinarian, to teach 
common branches, especially Penmanship and Arithmetic. 
salary satisfactory—address office of INTELLIGENCER AND Joury, 


921 Arch St., Phila., which will address correspondence to adver. 
tiser. 


Ww4N TED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
F Mary W. BONSALL, 421 North Sixth 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 

ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 

elevator. 

BLANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed o 
- plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


FLOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attacked 
* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con. 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 








[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, Op. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 


Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


(CHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHU, 





All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate, 
[F# GH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AQuiILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. ‘ 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
to GRIEsT & Moore, Ellis, Kansas. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 4 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philad »!phia 
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KINDNESS. 


IF thou the wheel of time wouldst stay, 
And drive old age afar, 

Within thy breast let kindness glow, 
A mild and gentle star. 


Who loves another loves himself, 
And helpful hands and kind 
Add grace and sweetness to the face 

And beauty to the mind. 


—FReEpDERIC R. MARVIN, in Christian Register. 





JESUS AND THE TEMPTER:.' 


IN the fourth chapter of Matthew there appears a 
personage so much more mysterious and subtle than 
any of the others whose conversation with Jesus is 
recorded that the story almost startles us. On a re- 
cent évening we considered that conversation in 
which the disciples of Jesus told him where they had 
been, how their message had been received, and how 
they had dealt with one who had been doing works 
in the name of Jesus and who was outside the com- 
pany which surrounded the Saviour. Now itis changed. 
So subtle is this person or being with whom he speaks 
that we sometimes question whether it is a being or 
person at all. One of the great discussions in theol- 
ogy is as to the nature of the Tempter. Certainly we 
have here an account of something which addresses 
Jesus and to whom he distinctly and completely 
replies. ‘ 

What shall we say in regard to that tempter to 
whom Jesus spoke in the wilderness? I do not pro- 
pose to make any answer to the question in regard to 
the nature of the Devil and the way in which he 
touches the souls of men. It is some power external 
to the life of man which enters into conspiracy with 
something in man to bring sin upon the soul. What 
is itthat tempts mankind? It is not simply the pas- 
sions of a man’s whole life within himself, for con- 
tinually it is related to things that belong to the world 
without. On the other hand, it is nothing entirely 
Without. ourselves, for such a thing would not be able 
to tempt us. Any temptation must consist of the 
union of two powers, something without ourselves 
conspiring with something within ourselves, some 
passion of our own nature joining its forces with some 
enticement or inducement that lies outside our nature. 
The two together constitute any temptation that 


Ss es Ne! ee ee 
‘From a lecture by Phillips Brooks, of Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mam,, delivered Third month 9, 1887. 





really assails our soul. Out of the air and atmosphere 
around us, out of the unseen forces, which we can 
guess at but cannot understand, and out of the unseen 
things that have relation to the passions and desires 
in our nature, come the real temptations to our souls. 
The will is continually called upon to set itself against 
the passions as they have been provoked by the temp- 
tations that come tothem. That temptation comes to 
all men, and it came to the consummate man, the 
ideal and perfect man, Christ the son of God. 

But when we say that temptation comes to all men 
and came to Jesus just as it comes to men, we want 
to remember that different kinds of temptation come 
to different men. I cannot think of Jesus Christ as 
being subject to some of the temptations that assail 
our weaker nature. I cannot think of his being sub- 
ject to those sensual allurements which attack the 
souls of men with such tremendous violence. Jesus 
was tempted in the higher nature in which he lived. 
And one of the truths which we draw from this temp- 
tation is that a man is tempted according to the na- 
ture in which he lives. The higher the man lives the 
higher the temptations which assail him, 

Is it, then, that men bring different natures into 
this world, that men are not born absolutely alike? 
Is there not some sort of injustice here? There can 
be no doubt of the different natures which men bring 
into the world. He who comes of the nobler stock 
brings the nobler nature ; he who comes of the baser 
stock brings the baser nature. Is there injustice here? 
Certainly there is inequality. But is there injustice 
here? See what it would be necessary to do in order 
that we might obliterate that injustice, if it be one, 
We should have had to hear God saying to those an- 
cestors preceding the generation at this moment on 
earth, “ It makes no difference to those who come 
after you how you are to live; you have no power to 
degrade or to elevate the human stock which shall 
proceed from you.” Can you think what an incite- 
ment of good would be taken out of the long history 
of our humanity, if men were relieved thus of all re- 
sponsibility for those who come after them, if a man 
knew that whatever life he lived those who descended 
from him should be all the same, that it should make 
no difference to the children how the father had lived? 
It seems to me that when we think of this we shall see 
that in the long treatment of humanity by God itis 
not possible that God should see all souls sent into the 
world with precisely the same dispositions. We in- 
herit that which has come down to us; and yet the 
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great truth which adjusts everything is that to every 
man in his degree and in the sort of nature he brings 
into the world there come temptations adapted to his 
peculiar nature. If a man has inherited such a na- 
ture from his ancestors that he is free from some of 
the lower allurements of the flesh there still remain 
for him the higher temptations which constitute the 
battle-field on which his soul is to be fought for. And 
whatever may be the nobility of the stock from which 
he sprang he cannot escape that temptation which 
the very Son of God fought out in the wilderness with 
the Devil. He was not tempted to lust, not to those 
base things which belong to the lower appetites ; but 
there came to him the temptations which we may be- 
lieve were strong just in proportion to their subtlety, 
intense just because they were so spiritual and laid 
hold of the highest and divinest parts of life. 

As we think of Jesus looking down into Jerusalem, 
and seeing the way all base souls there were tempted, 
tempted to lust and drunkenness and greed, we also 
think of Jesus standing above them untouched by 
their temptations and yet himself tempted more than 
they all. 

Yes, my friends, the higher our natures are the 
more critica} are the temptations that come to them. 
You pass up from temptation into temptation and you 
do not pass from greater into less, but you pass from 
less to greater peril. Never expect that a time is 
coming when temptation shall be outgrown. Believe 
that by the grace of God you may trample temptation 
after temptation under foot; but believe it will be 
only to pass into temptations that are higher still, 
temptations that are tokens of a greater nature, temp- 
tations that shall make life a struggle on to the very 
end. Was not that what St. Paul meant when it 
seemed to him as if no man had ever had to fight 
temptation as he had to fight it? It was because he 
had come to the consciousness of diviner things. You 
say to your wretched and burdened brother, “ Conquer 
your temptation and give up your drink.” He says: 
“Tf I can do that will everything be bright and serene 
and happy?” If you are honest with him you will 
answer him: “Oh, no; you are but conquering this 
temptation that you may mount up to a higher one, 
that God may prove to you that you have fought a 
good fight by the strength he gives you for a new 
fight. And there will be no end to the fighting until 
the great campaign is over.” 

Do not think because the grosser appetites do not 
tempt you, because you can pass by the saloon, be- 
cause you can pass by those things in this city which 
are base, therefore there is no battle for you to fight. 
You were consecrated to « pure life by the very in- 
heritance, perhaps, that has come down to you. In 
the power of your purity, in the very consciousness 
of belonging to God, of being a child of God, of hav- 
ing work to do for God, there are the temptations 
that beset your soul. 

I think we want to go on and see how Christ was 
strengthened against his temptations. I think you 
remember how one of the characteristics belonging to 
the answer of every éne of those temptations is that 
Christ always appeals from the false use he is called 
upon to make of his privileges to the true use which 


he ought to make of his privileges; he is called 

to tempt God, and his resources are in the true Use of 
his relationship to God. He is called upon to tempt 
God, and he escapes by trusting God. 

Men are always ready, because religion is in dap. 
ger of superstition and bigotry, to say: “We Will turn 
away and live the lower life.” Learn from Jesus th 
the only way to conquer the temptations of the higher 
life is to realize the higher life in its truth and its com. 
pleteness. The only way to conquer the temptation 
to superstition and bigotry is to be so much more t, 
ligious than the Pharisee and the bigot that you shal] 
outgrow their pharisaism of bigotry by increasing 
and not departing from their religion. You arety 
flee from God to God. Any false relation to God ig 
to be encountered and overcome by establishing g 
true relation toGod. When a man becomes a gen. 
vant of God and finds himself beset by any of the 
dangers which belong to the religious life, finds him. 
self growing pharisaical and narrow, there may by 
the temptation to give the whole thing up and gay; 
“Since the service of God is beset by so many diff. 
culties, 1 must withdraw from it and be safe upon 
lower ground.” “ No,” answers Jesus; “ you must go 
forward and be more a servant of God.” Fanaticism 
is not the result of being so much but of being go lit 
tle absorbed to the service of God. When the soul is 
completely taken into God’s service there comes tol. 
erance and charity. 

It seems to me that something of the same kindis 
indicated in the record of what came at the close of 
the temptation. “Then the Devil leaveth him, and 
the angels came and administered unto him.” It wag 
not by going down out of the mountain and mingling 
with men engaged in the unspiritual things of life, 
but it was among the angels that he found refuge from 
the Devil. It is by being more and not less spiritual 
that the soul is to escape the dangers which beset the 
spiritual life. 

Shall we dare to think of Christ as he came back 
among his fellow-men, and of the things that were in 
his soul, the things that never left him? You have 
been tempted like Jesus because you are a man like 
Jesus. Have you brought out of your temptation 
what Jesus brought? What did he bring? A perfect 
and unchangeable consciousness of God. Had he not 
heard the very voice of God? Had he not conquered 
by his Father’s strength? Could there ever comes 
time again when God should not be the very most real 
presence in the world to him? He had conquered 
the tempter and come out free. God had helped him, 
The stream that comes pouring down from the cae 
cade and finds itself safe below, how it must start on 
toward the ocean, certain that there is its destiny 
and it must reach the sea because it has been pre 
served from the peril through which it has just passed, 
So the soul, coming out safe by the grace of God from 
any turmoil of disturbing passions, with what coi 
scious certainty it must go on, sure that God who bas 
preserved it through that great temptation and trial 
will keep it for the unknown purposes which he bas 
for it in the vast future. 

Then, I think, even Jesus must have come dowl 
with new charity for his brethren. He looked into 
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the faces of the drunken and licentious men in Jeru- 
salem and said: “I have been there; though in a 
higher region, indeed; yet I know what it is to be 
tempted of the Devil, and to have to cling with des- 

rate hands to God. I know. what great power saved 
me. I know the same great power can save them.” 
He helped every soul with an impulse and power that 
had come, in part at least, out of his own temptation. 








ELIZABETH HOOTON’S SENTENCE AT 


CAMBRIDGE. 
MANY of our readers who are familiar with the 
touching history of Elizabeth Hooton (a brief ac- 
count of her life isgiven in Friends’ Almanac for 1887) 
will be interested in the following, printed just as it 
appears on the public records in the Court House, 
Cambridge, Mass. A friend who was recently ex- 
aming the records there copied and forwarded it in 
a private letter, from which we print: 
[ExTRAct.] 

Elizabeth Howton appearing before the Court & be- 
ing convicted of being a vagabond and wandering Quaker 
haveing ben taken in the maind in Cambr towne after 
their bold & impettuous way making an outcry in their 
streets This Court do sentence Her to be whipt ten stripes 
in the prison house before shee thence depart and from 
thence to be conveyed out of this jurisdiction from Con- 
stable to Constable throw Water-Towne & Dedham and to 
be whipt on her naked body 10 stripes in each of the said 
Townes as the law it yt case directeth. 

On her exam she denied her name to be Howton said 
she was called to preach charged ye Court yt they had 
turned ye sword of justice agt ye righte yt ye Lord would 
root out o’r practices yt o’r minister had proved. 

The correspondent who made this copy adds some 
farther particulars. He says: “ About the same time, 
1660, one Benanniel Bowers gave the Cambridge 
authorities a great deal of trouble; he would not at- 
tend church, and one Henry Dunster also gave 
trouble because he would not have his children bap- 
tized. He and B. Bowers were continually before 
the courts for some offense or other. Bowers was at 
one time a Baptist, but afterwards turned Quaker 
with his family. I found one place where he had 
mortgaged his farm, to pay the fines, I suppose. 
Thomas Danforth, who was the county treasurer 
and magistrate, whenever short of business was in 
thehabit of persecuting B. Bowers, and then he would 
enter it at full length upon the records. 

“There is this much to be said in the favor of the 
old Puritans, that they did not treat the Quakers any 
worse than they did their own members whom they 
accused of heresy, and in most cases they gave the 
Victim the choice of paying a fine or taking a whip- 
ping. I found one case in which they gave a man 
asecond whipping because he invited his friends to 
come and see him whipped the first time.” 


Iris no help to the sailor to see a flash of light 
across a dark sea, if he does not instantly steer ac- 
cordingly —F. R. HAvERGAL, 





To be healthy and complete, we must live alter- 
nately, now with our fellows and the world, and now 
with ourselves and the universe.—W. R. ALGER. 
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THE SOUTHERN COLORED SCHOOL WORK. 

[We make the following extracts from recent let- 
ters from the colored schools at Aiken and Mount 
Pleasant.—Ebs. ] 

Arxen, 8. C., Third Month 10. 

SINCE my last report there has been an unusual pres- 
sure of duties, as the ‘* busy season ” has commenced, 
and many hours have to be spent in showing visitors 
the school and giving information to those whose in- 
terest we wish to awaken. Mr. Swayne, from Brook- 
lyn (formerly a Friend in New York), saw the need 
of more help to the Industries, and came the other 
day with a letter he had received from ex-President 
Hayes, in which he promised to do his part as chair- 
man of the Board of frustees of the John F, Slater 
Fund, to secure us aid. Chief Justice Waite is also a 
trustee of that Fund, and as he has always givena 
good word for my work, I have written asking him to 
do so in that direction. There are persons coming to 
this place now who have shown great interest in the 
past, which we shall endeavor to keep up. It takes 
time, but the welcome we give to visitors does some- 
thing towards forming public opinion, and often per- 
sons judge the whole colored race by what they see 
here. 

The school is in excellent running order, and new 
pupils coming in continually, some from a distance. 
The woman with the six daughters has had a serious . 
time, the three older ones being in bed with the 
measles at once, and now the three younger ones, 
These are extra calls on our time and anxiety, but the 
warmer daysare here and there is some compensating 
good in every trial. Martaa ScHoFIELD. 

The report of the school to date is as follows: The 
studies pursued are the same as in the last report; 
algebra, general history, and natural history have been 
added. Total enrollment, 261; total attendance, 214, 

“T can say with even more confidence than before 
that the departments are making excellent progress. 
I think there is an increasing interest in the work 
among most of the pupils. The measles are prevail- 
ing to some extent which lessens our attendance 
somewhat.” 

Abby D. Munro, writing from Mt. Pleasant, under 
date Third month 22, says: “ We are having another 
cold spell of weather, but I do not think as much 
damage has been done the ‘truck farms’ as last 
spring. There is promise of an abundant crop, and 
the people are hopeful of earning a little money. For 
three successive years the cotton and vegetable crops 
have failed, and this accounts for the great destitu- 
tion among them.” 

The story of “ Aunt Mary,” an old women crip- 
pled with the rheumatism, who a few days before 
came seven miles, taking nearly all day to make the 
journey, is but one of many similar recitals of priva- 
tion and suffering. Questioning as to how she had 
kept warm during the winter, she replied, “ Fust I 
kibbered de boa’ds of de flo’ wid straw, den I spread 
my quilt on dat and roll myself up in it, and when it 
was too cold to sleep, I jes’ got up and made a little 
fire,’ adding, as she received her Christmas present 
which she had not been able to come after before, 
“ Now I can put my straw into dis tick, and have the 
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kibberin’ all to lay over me,” and she was as cheerful 
and happy as if she slept on a bed of down. Fire is 
the one great luxury of the country people, and they 
are able to get their wood free of cost. 

“The salt pork sent to us was a great treat; we di- 
vided it up, and the children on Christmas day were 
busy all the forenoon distributing it to the old peo- 
ple within our reach. About a fortnight since we 
took a little boy and girl into the Home, who came 
from eight miles up the country. They had been 
living with their grandmother and a sister somewhat 
older, their parents having died. During the winter 
the grandmother died, and since then they had had 
asuffering time. Some of their neighbors sent them 
to me. The half-fed, almogj naked little things 
walked all that eight miles, except as the sisters 
*toted’ the little girl (4 years old) a part of the 
way. They started early in the morning without 
anything to eat,and the boy said his stomach had 
been pinching him all the way, but when he thought 
of the big piece of meat he would have when he got 
here ‘he jes’ take heart and trabbel on.’ They have 
settled down as contented as though they had always 
lived here. Our cow gives a good suppy of milk. We 
have hominy and milk for the children’s breakfast ; 
for dinner meat or fish is,always provided with bread 
and potatoes. They are very fond of roast sweet po- 
tatoes for supper. I have had several barrels contrib- 
uted by the colored people who bring in a basketful 
atatime. I am glad of anything I find in the barrels 
for my young shoemakers; they are setting up a 
bench at home now. They save me considerable by 
keeping the children’s shoes mended.” 

As regards the Mt. Pleasant school, the register 
for Third month contained the names of 102 pupils, 
with an average of 90. A.D. M. has now two assist- 
ants, and the wonder is how they ever got along with 
less, as they have all they can do in the five hours of 
school. The great anxiety now is concerning the new 
school building, which they are hoping will soon be 
commenced. 


One of the most difficult things to learn, and to 
practice, in social ethics, is the duty of remaining 
gracefully under a sense of obligation. The sturdy 
honesty of the Anglo-Saxon—his very independence 
and love of balance—prompt him immediately to 
repay a favor,.unmindful of the fact that a quick re- 
payment of a favor is a kind of ingratitude, and that 
it savors more of wounded pride on the part of the 
one than of kindly feeling toward the other. The 
worst possible return for a kindness is at once to 
make an ostentatious show of an equal return. “ You 
gave me that, I give you this; and now we’re quits,” 
may not be said in words, but that matters little if it 
is said as plainly in deeds.—S. S. Times. - 


Heat is generated by dogmatism, by lack of sym- 
pathy, by shutting off investigation ; light is born of 
patient and open-minded search for knowledge. 


Keer your conduct abreast of your conscience, 
and very soon your conscience will be illumined by 
the radiance of God.—W. M. Taytor. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON. NO. 17. 
FourTH MONTH 24TH, 1887. 
JOSEPH AND HIS FATHER. 
TOPIC: FILIAL DUTY. 
GOLDEN TEXT :—“ Honor thy father and mother, Eph. 6;9 
Read Gen. 47 : 1-12, Revised Version. ; 
RULER—There are doubts as to who reigned over 
Egypt at this time; latest researches make Apo 
the most probable one, though Usirtasin of the 12th 
dynasty finds some supporters. 

Places—Heliopolisor Zoan. Both were royal cities 
of Lower Egypt, the latter the residence of the 
Shepherd kings, and most probably the one men- 
tioned in this connection. 

Goshen.—Probably that part of Egypt extending 
from the modern Ismailia on Lake Timsah westwan 
about 80 miles to the eastern branch of the Nile, It 
is still one of the most beautiful districts of Egypt, 
Others regard it as a larger district running 
the Tanitic or eastern branch of the Nile to the 
Mediterranean on the north, the desert on the east 
and Memphis on the south, containing but a fey 
scattered inhabitants at that time. 

After the interview of our last lesson, Joseph, 
with the full consent and approval of Pharaoh, made 
arrangements to send for his father and the whol 
family. Wagons to convey them and provisions t 
supply all their necessities until their return wer 
provided ; and as his brothers were about departing 
for the Land of Canaan with the good tidings that 
Joseph was still alive, his parting admonition, “See 
that ye fall not out by the way,” was a wise caution 
which their former life made necessary. When 
reached Hebron and Jacob heard of all that had 
befallen them, and saw the wagons Joseph had sent, 
his heart at first fainted, but he revived and hastened 
the departure. 

Gathering up “all that he had,” with his sonsand 
their families, numbering sixty-six without counting 
the wives of his sons, Jacob set forward from Hebron 
on the journey to Egypt, a distance of about 250 
miles along the usual caravan route. It was a lo 
bard journey for an old man with women and children 
and the flocks and herds. The wagons sent by Joseph 
for the conveyance of the family were simply carts 
with two wheels, such as were used in Egypt for carry- 
ing produce. They halted at Beer-sheba (the well of 
the oath) where Abraham two hundred or more years 
before had “planted a tamarisk tree and called on 
the name of the Lord the Everlasting God,” Gen, 21; 
33, and where Isaac the father of Jacob was born, 
The distance from Hebron was about twenty-five 
miles. Here they rested and Jacob offered sacrifices 
on the altar erected by his grandfather. In the 
“visions of the night” he is again conscious of the 
Divine presence and receives the assurance, “I will © 
go down with thee into Egypt.” Thus encouraged, 
and sustained by the prospect of meeting again his 
beloved son, Jacob pursues his journey, sending 
Judah before to direct the way to Goshen and inform 
Joseph of their approach. : 

Goshen, “the land of flowers,” was a rich pat 
toral country, and formed the border land of Egypt 
It was used for herding the cattle of Pharaoh ;and being 
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on that account cut off from the more cultured and 
refined portion of the kingdom, it was chosen by 
Joseph as better adapted to the occupation and the 
social life of the Patriarch. That he was influenced 
by any unworthy motive in this choice cannot be 
charged upon this loyal son who, in sending his own 
two sons to share with them the shepherd’s life, gave 
undoubted evidence of his love and regard for his 
re it was told Joseph that they had come into 
the land of Goshen, he made ready his chariot and 
went up to meet his father, “and presented himself 
anto him, and fell on his neck, and wept on his neck 
a good while.” ‘“ Now let medie,” broke through the 
sobs of the happy father, ‘ since I have seen thy face, 
that thou art yet alive.” 

The picture this scene presents to the mind is one 
that is not soon forgotten—the aged father in the 
rough garb of a Syrian herdman, unpolished in the 
ways of courtly usage, and the long lost son, the shep- 
herd lad of his fondest love, now in royal vesture of 
fine linen, wearing the signet ring of his sovereign, 
and clothed with authority above all his other sub- 
jects, yet forgetting all his riches, all his honor, in the 
glad embrace of filial love with which he welcomes 
his coming. After this interview Joseph goes to 
Pharaoh himself with the glad tidings of the arrival 
of his father. 

This brings us to the subject of the present lesson. 
Ashepherd, we are told in Gen. 46: 34, was an abom- 
ination to the Egyptians. Shepherds formed the 
fourth or lowest class amongst them. The tribes 
whose lands bordered upon Egypt were mostly pas- 
toral, and were considered by their more cultured 
neighbors as barbarians living in a rude wild way. 

In the district of Goshen to which Jacob’s family 
was assigned, they would be removed from contact 
with the Egyptians and less likely to fall into their 
luxurious habits. 

Tuis Lesson TEACHES. 

(1.) That a good son will always honor his par- 
ents; though in worldly rank he may rise far above 
the humble condition in which they live, he will 
never forget they are his parents and worthy of his 
respect. 

[There is a story told of Archbishop Tillotson that 
one day, after he had been invested with the honors 
of his position, an old man from the country, with 
uncouth manners, called at the archbishop’s door and 
inquired for John Tillotson. The footman, seeing 
his rough exterior, was about to dismiss him with 
scorn for presuming to ask that familiar way for 
his master, when the latter caught sight of the old 
man, and hastening down stairs, embraced him in 
the most affectionate manner saying before all his 
servants, “It is my beloved father.’”] 

(2.) Itdoes not matter so much what our occnpa- 
tion is,as how we conduct ourselves in it; all labor 
that benefits ourselves or others, if worthily per- 
formed, is honorable. Joseph displayed the nobility 
of his character as well as his filial piety when he 
presented his aged father and his brothers—lowly 
shepherds as they were—to Pharaoh, and owned 
the close relationship. 
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(3.) The true worshiper of our Heavenly Father 
becomes a blessing to all who are brought within the 
circle of his influence. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 

THE CHARACTER OF JOSEPH. 
THE first four of the First-day-school lessons for the 
current quarter deal with the history of Joseph, and 
are among the most interesting lessons of the year. 
For the young the story of Joseph always seems to 
possess a peculiar charm, and most boys and girls are 
familiar with its leading incidents. Te. 220 es- 
sons are in striking contrast with each other: the first 
describing the cruel treatment he received at the 
hands of his brethren, and his arrival in Egypt asa 
slave ; thesecond describing hisexaltation afew years 
later to the highest position in the land next to that 
of the Pharaoh. 

In studying these lessons the question arose: 
How was it possible for this friendless slave boy to 
rise in a few years to such an exalted position; and, 
more than that, how was he enabled to develop the 
character which made him worthy of such advance- 
ment, and enabled him to wisely fill such an import- 
ant post of honor and responsibility ? 

We should remember that the age in which Joseph 
lived was in the distant past, about thirty-six centur- 
ies ago, and a boy did not then possess the educa- 
tional advantages which most boys can now obtain, if 
they do not already possess them. If a modern boy 
should ask a wise friend how he should build a noble 
character such as that of Joseph, he would in all 
probability be advised to study the best characters 
delineated in the Bible, and try to imitate them ; and 
especially would he be urged to imitate the model of 
a perfect character as presented in the life of Jesus. 
But Joseph lived before the Bible was written, and 
centuries before God made the complete revelation 
of his nature in a perfect life; so that Joseph could 
not form his character after such models as are placed 
before the boy of to-day. And yet he succeeded in 
developing a character which is generally conceded 
to be second only to the highest example. How was 
he enabled to do this? 

This question has appeared to be of especial in- 
terest and importance from the fact that in the an- © 
swer is embodied the central truth of the Society of 
Friends ; for all have divined the right answer to it 
in the words of Stephen, as recorded in Acts, vii. 9- 
10: “ And God was with him, and delivered him out 
of all his afflictions, and gave him favor and wisdom 
before Pharaoh king of Egypt.” And even this 
heathen king in that early age could recognize the 
truth by inquiring of his counselors; “ Can we find 
such a one as this, a man in whom the spirit of God is ?” 

Here we find the secret of the development of the 
character of Joseph ; the indwelling presence of the 
spirit of God; the enlightening power of that light 
which John says was the “true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world;” another 
proof of the truth that “the grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men.” 
Here, and here:alone, can we find a satisfactory ex- 
planation for the development of such a noble charac- 
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ter, (resembling in so many respects the divinely 
human character of Jesus), at such an early age in the 
history of the world. 

Does not this furnish a noteworthy confirmation 
of the leading truth that we as a religious society 
hold? And have we not ample scriptural, as well as 
reasonable, foundation for that central truth? And 
if so many centuries ago, a friendless slave boy was 
enabled, through fidelity to the teachings of the spirit 
of God dwelling in his soul and “ leading him into 
truth,” to reach such a high grade of character, will 
not wimilar fidelity to the same indwelling spirit en- 
able us aad our boys and girls to attain to as high de- 
velopment? Surely there can be but one answer to 
such a question ; for “ manifestation of the spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal ;” “for ye are the 
temple of the living God; as God hath said,I will 
dwell in them and walk in them ;” “ for, as many as 
are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” R. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING LATIN} 
THE question whether or not the study of the ancient 
classics is really essential to a thorough and satisfac- 
tory education of our scholars of the present day 
seems to be claiming the attention of many of our 
leading educators, both in this and foreign countries. 
While I feel emphatically my incompetency to deal 
with a subject so worthy the best efforts of our best 
scholars, I could not, under the circumstances brought 
to bear upon me, refuse tosay something upon a mat- 
ter of such grave and mutual importance to us all. If 
the study of Latin or Greek, or both, is essential to the 
highest development and culture of our pupils, then 
every attempt in that direction ought to be carefully 
guarded and encouraged. The student who studies 
in doubt, or the teacher who teaches in doubt, as to 
whether the subject studied or taught is of sufficient 
importance to justify the effort required, is deprived 
of one of the purest and highest stimulants in his un- 
dertaking. 

On the other hand, if it be the judgment of those 
whose opportunities have given them abundant ac- 
cess to the fountain of ancient classics as well as to 
tthe clear stream of our own beautiful English litera- 
ture, that a knowledge of the former is not essential 
to our highest conception and enjoyment of the latter, 

“then why not cease at once to trouble our pupils with 
the intricacies and mysteries of Greek and Latin de- 
clensions, conjugations, and translations, and turn all 
our energies toward leading them into those paths of 
modern literature, mathematics, science, etc., the 
value of which no one dares to question ? 

But ere we take this step let us look well to the 
matter and find out what the judgment. of our best 
educators is. This added to our own knowledge and 
experience in the matter ought to enable us to arrive 
at something like an intelligent conclusion. 

John Bright, in treating the subject now before us, 
puts this question: “If all existing Greek and Latin 
books were destroyed,’is there not in our English 
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classics sufficient material whereon to build a strug, 
ture of which our future need not be ashamed ?” 

If we take this question to ourselves, I presume 
we shall all feel like giving an affirmative answer 
But at the same time the question arises, would not 
that future to whicb our good friend alludes stang 
on a firmer basis, and would not the outlook from the 
structure be correspondingly broader and brighter jg 
each succeeding generation could go back to the 
ancient terra firma of the Greek and Latin text, ang 
there discover for itself the foundation stones upog 
which the language and consequently the literatuy 
of the present and of the future is, and must be, a 
largely built. For however original we, as individy. | 
als, or as a nation, may be in thought and express; 
we cannot separate ourselves entirely—nor would 
we wish to doso if wecould—from the wisdom, philo- 
sophy, and letters of ancient Greek and Roman wri. 
ters. Although a majority of our people, and many 
of them of the best classes of society, may never 
have acquired a knowledge of an ancient, or foreign 
tongue, yet who will deny that this same class, up. 
known though it may be to themselves, are continually 
imbibing from our own living language a wealth of 
thought, as well as words, which could never have 
been accessible to them except for those lovers of 
learning who by patient and diligent research into 
ancient lore have been enabled to acquire these 
otherwise hidden treasures, and so simplify them, 
that when spread before us in our vernacular tongue, 
they become a common feast for all. 

The same writer quoted above further gays: 
“The knowledge of the ancient classics is mainly a 
luxury. Itis useful from the fact that science has 
enlisted it in its service, and it is pleasant to possess;” 
If we admit that this knowledge is a pleasant posses 
sion, then we must also allow that it is a possession 
ofvalue ; for whatever is pleasing to us, in the highest 
acceptation of the term, cannot fail to be valuable to 
us 


W.C. Wilkinson, inthe January number of The 
Century, under the head of “ Greek and Latin—shall 
they stay or go?” says: “ Nothing stays settled, 


Everything flows. Here is the old question, ever 
new, of classical culture to be discussed again—and 
yet again. I have been considering whether there is 
not a rational view of the matter in which, could we 
all get the true standing-place, we might all agree. 
Let us, point by point, see what are some of the 
things wherein upon mere statement, without die 
cussion, we shall generally concur. For most of the 
practical purposes of life, it is not to be reckoned loss 
toa man that he cannot read Latin or Greek with 
vernacular facility. Except fora limited number of 
persons, Latin literature and Greek are far less profit 
able than the living literature of to-day.” Andagain: 
“The best Greek and Latin works have all of them, 
or nearly all of them, been translated into English. 
Of the versions accessible, some at least are scarcely 
inferior, as literature, to their originals.” 

But, further: “Do I seem thus to have been git 
ing reasons why Greek and Latin should cease to be 
studied? Well, that has by no means been my pur 
pose. I emphatically do not admit that Greek 
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and Latin should be displaced, or replaced, in our 
schools. There is nothing suitable to replace them. 
Let them stand. But if they are removed, it cannot 
pe for long. There will be a revival of letters. But 
we cannot afford even an interregnum.” ate: 

“ Why 1s the maintenance of the classics in their 
place as part of education desirable?” Our author 
here gives a series of answers which, to quote in full, 
would extend beyond the limits intended for the 

nt essay. I shall therefore take from another 
Jeading and well known educator of our day what 
seems to me to be a practical answer to the question, 
namely: “ The study of any language exercises the 
taste, the judgment, the memory, the reasoning pow- 
ers; and there is no language better calculated to do 
this than the Latin tongue. Its perfect system of 
syntax, its inflected character, its unchangeable char- 
acter—being no longer a spoken tongue, and in the 
process of growth, as the modern languages all are— 
all tend to make it the one language—next to Greek 
certainly—which is best adapted as a means of train- 
ing the mind of the young. And what we decide 
from theory is fully borne out in practice. The con- 
trast between the mental grasp of young people who 
have studied Latin thoroughly and those who know 
no language but their own is very marked indeed, 
as every teacher of large experience knows full well. 
This practical test is, after all, the surest and my ex- 
perience goes to show that it all points one way. In 
every school the best students in other studies are 
those who have studied Latin, and the more ad- 
vanced they are as Latin scholars, the more con- 
spicuous does this become. The study of the sciences, 
so much vaunted in these modern days, is well, and 
should be encouraged ; but it can never take the place 
of Latin as a means of culture and intellectual gym- 
nastics.” 

Judging from these views and from my own ex- 
perience, I should not hesitate to recommend that the 
study of Latin be introduced into every school where 
itis at all practicable. If pupils go no farther than 
through the declensions and conjugations, with a fair 
amount of translating in the rudimentary exercises, 
they will find a lasting benefit from it; though un- 
doubtedly the more advanced the course the greater 
the benefit. The drill as far as it goes should, of 
course, be thorough ; otherwise it will be a mere 
waste of time. The pupil by thus becoming familiar 
with the grammatical forms and endings of Latin 
words, together with their meaning, will much more 
readily apply and understand the definitions in our 
own language of words derived from the Latin which 
we all know constitute a very large class of our every- 
day English. 

And there is something in translating which, from 
the very effort it requires, is well calculated to make 
intellectual tissue. The literal translation of Latin 


composition often makes bungling English, and the 
exertion necessary to arrange and express the ideas 
in words becomes at once a profitable and pleasant 
exercise equalled, perhaps, by no other mental drill. 
But in thus taking up the study of Latin we would 
by no means exclude or neglect our mother-tongue, 
from the rudiments of English grammar to our best 





authors on English and American literature, but let 
them go hand in hand and thus become a mutual 
aid to each other, and not only to each but to all 
kindred studies. 


In conclusion I shall borrow a few words more 


from our author in the Century. He says: “ While 
we Americans are discussing the question as if our 
minds were not yet made up, the Germans across the 
sea, having made up their minds by experiment, are 
restoring Latin and Greek to the schools from which 
the urgency of scientific propagandism had excluded 
them,—convinced that no drill but drill in the an- 
cient languages qualifies satisfactorily even for scien- 
tific study.” 


EvizaBets P. BLACKBURN. 
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‘* New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
Lo! before us gleam her camp fires: 
We ourselves must pilgrims be; 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea; 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal 
With the Past’s blood-rusted key!” 


—LOWELL. 





“ We lay us calmly down to sleep, 
When friendly night is come, and leave 
To God the rest; 
Whether we wake to smile or weep 
Or wake no more on Time’s fair shore, 
He knoweth best.” 
—From Choice Extracts. 





THE botanical department in the Museum of Paris 
has just added to its collection the herbarium of 
Lamarck. On Lamarck’s death this work passed into 
the hands of Mr. Roeper, Professor of Botany in 
the University of Rostock, who incorporated it with 
his own. On his death, in March, 1885, it was ac- 
quired by the Government of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
for the University of Rostock. Professor Roeper’s 
successor afterward offered it to the Paris Museum. 
The herbarium is contained in twenty-one volumin- 
ous cases, and comprises 10,000 species in perfect 
preservation accompanied by labels and manuscript 
descriptions, and designs from the hands of the 
author. 





Ir is recorded of a Chinese Emperor that, on being 
apprised of his enemies’ having raised an insurrection 
in one of the distant provinces, he said to his officers, 
“Come, follow me, and we will quickly destroy them.” 
He marched forward, and the rebels submitted upon 
his approach. All now thought that he would take 
the most signal revenge, but were surprised to see 
the captives treated with mildness and humanity. 
“How!” cried the first minister ; “‘ is this the manner 
in which you fulfill your promise? Your royal word 
was given that your enemies should be destroyed, 
and, behold! you have pardoned them all, and even 
caressed some of them.” “I promised,” replied the 
Emperor, “to destroy my enemies. I have fulfilled 
my word; for, see, they are enemies no longer. I 
have made friends of them.”—Christian Union. 
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FIDELITY TO ONE’S PROFESSION. 


AT the risk of repeating what we have said recently 
respecting the treatment of indifferent members the 
subject comes again before us, under somewhat differ- 
ent aspects, to which we ask thoughtful attention. 

A sentiment of loyalty to the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Society of Friends, and an adhesion to 
many of its testimonies, can scarcely be regarded as 
covering the ground upon which membership in the 
Society is based, and yet we know there are very 
many whose fidelity to the society extends no farther. 
These members are seldom present at the meetings, 
either for worship or discipline, and take little if any 
interest in the various phases of church work in 
which the meetings are engaged, and while fully 
competent to hold appointments, and give helpful 
service in many ways, they are not appointed, simply 
because they are absent when the appointments are 
made. We believe that an obligation attaches to 
church membership which cannot be neglected 
without loss to the meeting and a much greater loss 
to the individual. The fact of being a member im- 
plies mutual giving and receiving. The association 
is entered into for the purpose of helpful intercourse 
and a sharing with one another the best thing in 
spiritual treasures that each may have to offer, and, 
while a birth-right is no indication of religious fel- 
lowship, the fact of its being held after the member 
has arrived at an age to choose for himself ought to 
be regarded as an evidence of his acceptance of it 
with all its responsibilities. 

As the list is annually revised, names are read out 
of members who have not been seen in meetings for 
worship or for discipline for many years. Some of 
these live at no great distance from the meeting- 
house, while many have removed to distant parts of 
our great country with little thought of the duty 
they owe to the society,—and an indifference to its 
claim upon them. 

And as, year after year, these names are read 
over, and the present residence is with difficulty as- 
certained,if not altogether lost, there arises a question 
quite as difficult to answer, requiring close investiga- 
tion and much clear insight as to the duty of the 
meeting to absentees, of whose life-record there is no 
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knowledge and who may be without any claim® 
recognition as members, save the enrolment on the 
record. There is much reluctance to press the que 
tion of membership to an issue even when there ap. 
pears to be such evident indifference, and this fon 
bearance is noteworthy, involving as it does the right 
to all the privileges of the Society, including maint. 
nance in cases where failure to provide for futur 
wants and the contingences of sickness make it ne. 
cessary. 

The loss to the Society is more apparent when the. 
absenting members are within easy reach of the mee} 
ing, and we can scarcely believe the individual 
themselves enjoy that fulness of spiritual life which 
a consistent observance of our religious duties and 
privileges is calculated to promote. We urge the 
consideration of this important subject. Our profes 
sion is a most exalted one. Our discipline calls forg 
high standard of moral excellence in social and bugi- 
ness life, and our testimonies, if faithfully observed, 
cut us off from many things that are not considered 
incompatible with consistent membership in most 
religious bodies ; yet, conscious of al] this, very many 
of our members drift along with the current of popu 
lar religious feeling regardless of the limitations 
which a fuller apprehension of the responsibilities of 
their membership would make impossible. 

That there are defects in the discipline of the 8 
ciety is saying no more than may be said of every 
human institution. That it needs wise, thoughtful, 
earnest labor, of every one who has the right soto 
labor, to make it all that it is capable of developing | 
must be apparent to every one. How shall the good 
the Society is intended to accomplish be brought 
about? Let each ask of his own inner consciousness 
this earnest soul-searching question, What do I owe 
the Society of Friends for the privilege of member 
ship, and how can I best fulfil the obligation? 


MARRIAGES. 


BYERS—DARLINGTON.—On Third month 2th, 1887, 
at the residence of the bride’s mother, Mary F. Darlington, 
Darling, Pa., under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
George Byers to Mary Darlington, both of Delaware county, 
Pa. z 

DENNISON—SEAL.—Third month 24th, by Friends 
ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
Edward H. Dennison and Mary T., daughter of Thomas G, 
and Hannah W. Seal, of New Castle, Del. 

MATTHEWS—MATTHEWS.—At the residence of 
Samuel M. Price, Third month 31st, under the care of 
Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, Thomas O. Matthews, son 
of Thomas H. and the late Elizabeth Ann Matthews, and 
Mary L. Matthews, daughter of George and Sarah 8. Mat 
thews, deceased. 

PACKER—PARRY.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Priscilla Walton, on Third month 16th, 1887, under 
care of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Aaron Packer, of 
Ohio, to Mary Anna Parry, of Ercildoun, Pa. 
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DEATHS. 

ACUFF.—At Gwynedd, Pa., on the 9th inst., of typhoid 
pneumonia, Emma S., wife of David Acuff, in her33d year; 
@ member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

BUZBY.—Suddenly, Fourth month 9th, Abbie 8., wife 
of John Buzby, of Moorestown, N. J., in her 64th year. 

GOFF.—At the residence of her brother and sister, G. 
Washington and Mary J. Scarlett Dixon, M. D., Philadel- 
phis, Fourth month 9th, Catharine Scarlett Goff, widow of 
Bawin P. Goff. 

HAINES.—In West Chester, Pa., on Fourth month 7th, 
1887, Sarah W. Haines, in her 89th year; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MARSHALL.—On Phird month 6th, at his residence in 
Kennett township, Chester county, Thomas S. Marshall, 
aged 69 years; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

MIDDLETON.—On the evening of Fourth month 7th, 
at his residence with his mother-in-law, Phebe M. Barker, 
Alfred H. Middleton, son of Ellwood and Rebecca A. Mid- 
dleton, in his 39th year; an esteemed member of the 
monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. He was ac- 
tively interested in the Girard Avenue First-day School, of 
which he was treasurer. 

RAMSAY.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Eb- 
enezer Worth, Marshallton, Pa., Third month 13th, 1887, 
Sarah P. Ramsay, widow of the late Daniel Ramsay, in the 
63d year of her age; a member of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 

SEAMAN.—At the residence of his parents, Woodbury, 
Orange county, New York, Eleventh month 2d, 1886, 
Thomas, son of Jacob and Hannah Seaman, in the 52d year 
of his age; a member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, New York. 

WOOD.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 9th, Dorothy, 
daughter of Howard and Mary Biddle Wood, and grand- 
child of William C. Biddle, aged 11 weeks. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tae Gospet or Divinr Heir. Thoughts on Some 
First Principles of Christianity. Addressed chiefly 
to the members of the Society of Friends. By 
Edward Worsdell, B. A. London: Samuel Harris 
& Co. [1886.] (To be had of Friends’ Book Store, 
1500 Race St., Philade!phia.) 

THIS is a collection of eight essays, whose scope may 

be inferred from some of the titles: “The Image of 

the Invisible God,” “The Functions of Reason and 

Conscience,” “The Interpretation of Scripture,” “The 

Destiny of Man,” ‘The Work of Redemption,” etc, 

etc. The author addresses himself, as in the title-page 

given above, chiefly to Friends, and in his preface 
says: “True religion is matter less of intellectual 
apprehension than of constant and constraining 
spiritual consciousness. .. . . . The intellectual side 
of our nature demands that the Gospel should be 
disentangled from any untenable beliefs that tradi- 
tion may have associated with it. And our spiritual 
faculties cannot be fully enlightened and developed 
unless the Gospel be seen in its true glory, as making 
an overwhelming appeal to that which is deepest and 
noblest,.and most imperative in every human breast: 

—as in every point ‘commending itself to every man’s 

conscience in the sight of God.’ ” 

_ He discusses first, in an introduction, the adapta- 

tion of the Revelation of God to man in Christ to 

Conscience and Reason, mainly in its relation to 


Conscience, Reason being “but subordinately con- 
sidered.” The necessity is felt for “as clear an un- 
derstanding as possible of the varied phases of 
thought to be found in the Society of Friends,” and 
the essay “seeks to obviate controversy on special 
points by going down to the fundamental principles 
on which these points depend.” This the Author 
has most happily succeeded in doing. The chapters 
on the Interpretation and the Authority of Scripture 
are fully in accord with the corrected renderings 
and with the clear insight of early Friends who seem 
to have anticipated most of the changes that the late 
revisers found it necessary to make. 

The discussion of the popular “ terms and phrases” 
used in connection with the “work of redemp- 
tion,” is full of instructive information, making 
clear and intelligible to the reader the true meaning 
of redemption, and the slender thread upon which 
hang the popular doctrines concerning it. 

While we commend this essay as a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of Friends and worthy an 
attentive reading, we cannot but believe that “the 
gospel of Divine Help” may, in the hands of some 
future apostle, inspired for the work, be made more 
simple, and more nearly free from every entangle- 
ment that misleads the mind in its contemplation of 
the place that Jesus Christ, the anointed Saviour 
holds in the Divine economy. We want clearer 
views of the Incarnation, in its broadest and fullest 
meaning to the human family, and we rejoice in 
every step taken that leads to such inquiries as are 
presented and discussed in the pages of this book. 

L. J. R. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG FRIENDS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Your editorial note in the last issue concerning the 
munificent bequest of John W. George must, I 
think, excite an emotion of thankfulness in many 
minds. When those who, under the providence of 
God, have become stewards of large possessions 
make such a disposition of them as is dictated by the 
highest wisdom and the broadest philanthropy, it is 
meet that the act should receive that commendation 
which it merits and which may turn the thoughts of 
others, similarly circumstanced, in the same channel, 
and induce them to do likewise. In this monument- 
building age, he who rears a temple of learning and 
so endows it as to bring the boon of a liberal educa- 
tion within the reach of the masses builds a monu- 
ment in many grateful minds more enduring than the 
bronze or the marble. The great end of life is the 
training—the development—of the family of man. 
Mind alone is an end; all things else are but means: 
Houses, lands, toils, self-sacrifice are all but means 
temporary means, to be valued in proportion as they 
tend to enlarge, to dignify and to improve the mind. 
This world was made to be the school-house of our 
race, to minister in its various forms of harmony, 
beauty, and sublimity to the mental and moral neces- 
sities of the family of man. Itis adebt that each 
generation owes to the next succeeding, as the fulfil- 
ment of the laws of human progress, to give to each 
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individual of that next generation as high and as 
symmetrical a character, one conforming as nearly to 
the ideal of manly and womanly excellence, as possi- 
ble. To add acre to acre, house to house, dollar to 
dollar, is only tithing mint, anise, and cummin, which 
should not be neglected ; but the training of the chil- 
dren intrusted to our care, this is the weightier mat- 
ter of the everlasting law. 

It is true that the gift of so large a sum involves 
responsibility, but it is a responsibility which Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting ought gladly to assume, in 
the faith that it can discharge it to the glory of God 
and the good of man. I see no cause for apprehend- 
ing any interference with other institutions of learn- 
ing. Every good school tends to create its own pat- 
ronage. The love of learning, like other loves, grows 
by what it feeds upon, and grows in that direction. 
It seems to the writer that such a school should be a 
good feeder for Swarthmore. It is true that the edu- 
cational facilities of Eastern Pennsylvania may ex- 
ceed those of most other portions of our country, but 
since all sectional lines are fast fading outand North- 
ern people are seeking homes in this Southland, the 
area from which such aschool will draw support is 
increasing yearly. Parents very naturally desire 
their children to walk in the paths which they have 
trod. When I think of the cloud of ignorance which 
yet overshadows our favored land, and especially 
this Southland, it does seem to me that a society with 
the heritage of the Society of Friends, justly claiming 
to occupy advanced ground in reference to education, 
should support more than one institution of liberal 
learning. Like the Israelites anciently, Friends may 
lend to others, if they may not borrow. 

Since commencing this paper I have read the sug- 
gestions of E. L. P., in the issue of Fourth month 2d, 
and beg leave to say that the teachings of experience, 
it seems to me, would dictate the policy of putting 
the George school under the care of the Swarthmore 
management, rather than putting Swarthmore under 
the management of the yearly meeting. This, I sup- 
pose, would not be consistent with the terms of the 
bequest, but it may be placed in the care of a com- 
mittee (not too large) of practical men. It has 
been abundantly established that schools succeed 
best under the management of the wisdom of this 
world. I would not be understood to be objecting to 
that wisdom which pertains to the children of “ the 
light,” but a good admixture of the two has proven 
most successful in the management of schools. 

J.8. W. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 


THE LOCATION OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


As you have allowed some communications in refer- 
ence to the George bequest to appear in your col- 
umns, perhaps you will permit another, which has 
zeal if no wiSdom to commend it. 

The location of the new school in proximity to 
Swarthmore College would be no violation of the 
spirit of the will, which should by all means be fol- 
lowed. Thus situated, many advantages would accrue 
to both institutions. 





Professors of the highest rank who could dividg 
their time between college and school could be gy, 
ported at less expense to each than professors in eggh 
institution separately. 

Often Friends are compelled to send their chi. 
dren while quite young away to school if they woulq 
have them under préper religious influence. Th 
do not like to send them away alone, but feel much 
better satisfied to have them where they can be up. ° 
der the care of an older brother or sister who is tak. 
ing a college course. 

Some buildings could be built jointly if 80 thought 
desirable, each institution having regular times for 
all needed access. 

One “ plant ” could furnish water, gas; etc., which 
could be maintained by an equal or proportional pay. 
ment of the expense. In this way much money could 
be saved which could help needy students, or lower 
the general average cost of education, which would 
greatly increase the usefulness of the gift. 

Being situated near each other the preparatory 
school would stimulate and better fit its students for 
a college course. Finally, it would be more conve 
nient for visiting by the yearly meeting committees 
and other Friends were both college and school con- 
centrated at one place. R. Harness, 

Norristown, Pa., Fourth month 6. 


AN INQUIRY FOR A FRIENDS’ COLONY. , 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
IS there not a colony just started, or about being 
started, by the Society of Friends, somewhere in 
Ohio, Georgia, or Pennsylvania? Can you give me 
any information of such colony, and whom to ad- 
dress in the matter? 
L. H. Rosertsoy, 

122 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[As we have no information on the subject, per 
haps some of our readers may be able to answer— 
Eps. ] 


A FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN 
' FRIENDS. 


[We extract the following additional letter from the 

British Friend, (Glasgow), on the subject treated by Charles 
Thompson.—EbDs. ] 
Dear Frienp,—As I believe many, like myself, con- 
tinue to take unabated interest in the still unsettled 
question of Yearly Meeting correspondence, and who 
do not see how it can justly be allowed to remain 
where it is, I trust thy pages will continue to be open 
for the discussion of it under its varied aspects, and 
thus, by a calm consideration, assist to its eventual 
satisfactory settlement. 

Concurrent herewith I observe an article in this 
month’s issue of The British Friend, by the editor of 
The Friends’ Review, in which are some strictures 
based, as it appears to me, upon an entirely err 
neous assumption, and which misconception, if I 
may be allowed to say so, has led into wider diver 
gences from the real subject under discussion. The 
misconception referred to has reference to an im 
portant statement made by Charles Thompson at the 
recent Conference in London. As reported he is & 
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gumed to have said, when speaking of a body of 
Friends with whom we ceased to correspond in 1827 
or 1828, that “not a line had been issued by them 
relating to doctrine, practice, and discipline which 
had not or might not have been issued by London 
Yearly Meeting.” 

What is evidently intended in these words, as I 
apprehend all who heard the statement will concur 
in, is that the claim thus made for identity of doc- 
trine,in a quarter where the contrary is often too 
readily and wrongly assumed, was distinctly on 
pehalf of a body of Friends and not, as the reviewer 
applies them, to individual members of the body. 

Now, I suppose most Friends have some idea, 
either distinct or indistinct, in their minds that cer- 
tain erroneous doctrines are entertained by this body, 
who consequently go under the reproachful cognomen 
—as followers of Elias Hicks—of “ Hicksites.” 

But here, as I have said, is an important state- 
ment which nothing, as I take it, that follows from 
the American reviewer impugns, that the body of 
Friends referred to have never officially recognized 
any deviation from the doctrinal expositions of our 
faith previously accredited by us; not one word, I 
believe, from this writer appears to the contrary. 

After saying so much, permit me to add that it 
seems unfair to allow an individual to be particu- 
larized by name as an accused person whilst the 
ground of the accusation, although referred to some- 
what invidiously, is withheld, especially when we 
find so serious an assumption to be involved as that 
which follows: “That there is not, in the body 
which now continues the organization constituted by 
the separation of 1827, any right ground of unity in 
doctrinal confession and profession with London 
Yearly Meeting.” 

Ishould not have wished to have extended this 
recapitulation but from a strong sense of the import- 
ance of treating each case on its own merits. Almost 
an entire generation has passed away since this, thé 
first of those unhappy divisions, occurred, which 
during the present century have shaken, and in 
many places shattered, the Society of Friends; the 
present generation is little disposed to take anything 
upon trust, whilst any dependence upon personal 
merits will launch upor interminable controversy. 
Those men and women are no longer upon the scene 
whose characters were so revered, that their judg- 
ments and conclusions on the doctrinal points in- 
volved, whether right or wrong, admitted of no sub- 
sequent appeal. Hence the necessity that what is 
advanced should not rest on what this or that man 
said or did, but on the far safer ground of a recog- 
nized basis of fundamental truth, such as our Society 
has ever been prepared to furnish, and of which it is 
to be desired any claiming the name of Friends may 
never be found wanting. 


Thine truly, J. A. 
Croham Mount, 3d mo. 20, 1887. 


We have not truly repented of any sin the mem- 
ory of which we can contemplate without sorrow.— 
Freperic R. Marvin. 


THE BURDEN BEARER. 
BY E, J. TRIMBLE LIPPINCOTT. 

Through hard and stony paths he wends his way, 
With head low bowed, and eyes bent on the ground; 
And though the noisy crowd revile and mock, 
He heeds no taunt, he answers with no word. 
In all the well-springs of his life, no thought 
Of self had place. The sins, the burdens—yea, 
The griefs of others were his only care ; 
His griefs, the sins he could not comprehend. 
Yet well he knew the sacrifice was his, 
And that he bore the burden of their sins; 
For he was guiltless as the spotless lamb— 
The emblem of the saerifice of yore. 
On to the mount of Calvary he toiled 
Still blessing and forgiving as he passed. 


Oh! ye who deem that through your sacrifice 

A nobler life for others will be won, 

Press on, your sacrifi¢e is not in vain. 

Bear still, oh womau’s heart! your saddest grief; 
Break not, though hopes and selfish joys be slain, 
And though the rabble shout and hurl their scorn, 
And though for praise your meed be bitter gall. 
Faint not; for others is your burden borne. 

Thus through the ling’ring line of ages past 

The sacrifice for mankind has been made, 

And met with idle jeers and scoffs and scorn, 
With heavy crosses and with crowns of thorn. 


But right must triumph and the crown of thorns, 
Which no brave hand did lift to ward off pain, 
Has turned to glittering gold; and he who had 
Not where to lay his head, sits on a throne. 


— Union Signal. 


LEAD THEM HOME. 
LORD, we can trust thee for our holy dead : 
They, underneath the shadow of thy tomb, 
Have entered into peace: with bended head, 
We thank thee for their rest, and for our lightened gloom. 


But, Lord, our living—who, on stormy seas 
Of sin and sorrow, still are tempest tossed ! 
Our dead have reached their haven, but for these— 
Teach us to trust thee, Lord, for these, our loved and lost! 


For these we make our passion-prayer by night ; 
For these we cry to thee through the long day. 

We see them not—oh, keep them in thy sight! 
From them and us be thou not far away. 


And if not home to us, yet lead them home 
To where thou standest at the heavenly gate; 
That so from thee they shall not farther roam ; 
And grant us patient hearts thy gathering time to wait. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


Let us not torment each other because we are not 
all alike, but believe that God knew best when he 
made us so different. So will the best harmony 
come out of seeming discords, the best affection out 
of differences, the best life out of struggle; and the 
best work will be done when each does his own 
work, and lets every one else do and be what God 
made him for.—JAmMEs FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Failure after long perseverance is much grander 
than never to have a striving good enough to be called 
a failure. 
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A LIFE’S RECORD. 
ON hearts alone are records deep engraved, 
Those tablets hidden far from outward sight, 
‘Those seen by living deeds in perfeet light 
When willing hands have wrought the work which saved 
The weaker ones from wounds, when men have craved 
To bush the moan of woe, and e’er unite 
As brothers in that simple creed of Right, 
Whose tenets true have never been enslaved. 


A purpose pure makes holy every thought 
Fulfilled in act, and by a Faith sublime 

We speak with God, nor wait for passing time 

To break our bonds, for holy lives are taught 

That sweet communion, binding heaven and earth, 
Leading the spirit to the soul’s new birth. 


Vrrernia G. ELLARD. 


From the Public Ledger. 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE WOODS IN SPRING. 


THE maples may be said to be in bloom from March 
to May. In fact, we may look for the blossoms of 
the white maple even in February, since I found it 
this year in a sunny spot, sheltered from the north, 
on the 23d of that month. It is more common, how- 
ever, in the latitude of Philadelphia to see it as late 
as the middle of March, or even towards April. The 
next to follow is the red or swamp maple, the !eaves 
of which turn to a bright crimson in the fall. In 
both of these species the flower buds are in compact 
whorls, composed* of many pairs of buds. Between 
the two members of the pair, and in advance of these 
there is nearly always a large terminal bud, which 
gives the buds the appearance of being grouped in 
threes, and in the white maple these groups crowd 
upon each other so as to form distinct heads of 
bloom. In the red maple the buds are only a little 
less ambitious to overtop each other, and both species 
justify that exquisite line, 
“The maple crimsons to a coral reef.” 

The Norway maple comes later and forms a large 
head some two or three inches in diameter, of green- 
ish yellow flowers. After this follows the sycamore 
maple with a fragrant tassel of subdued color and 
feathery form, and, last of all, near the opening of 
May, appears the sugar maple with a slight and very 
delicate tuft of bloom, in which the sterile blossoms 
hang on slender pedicels like a fringe below the fer- 
tile ones. Numerous varieties of maples, with the 
habits of the parent species, may be referred either 
to one or another of the above species, or to those 
which are natives of Japan or other foreign countries 
not mentioned ; but none except our two native spe- 
cies of red and white maples would suggest a com- 
parison with the corals. One must be in-sympathy 
with Nature as seen at home to comprehend aright 
.the poetry of such men as Lowell, Emerson and Bry- 
ant, American writers who love the fields and woods. 

The horse chestnuts are nearly related to the ma- 
ples, but produce far more showy cones of bloom. 
The winter buds are unusually large, especially the 
terminal ones, and are covered with deep brown 
overlapping scales, these being covered with a thick 
coat of resinous material. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that, instead of continuing to produce any of the 


substances needed for plant growth, such as gy 
starch and their allies, composed of carbon, hy 
and oxygen, out of the very same chemical elem 
in slightly different proportions, the horse chestp 
at the approach of winter, with what, in a sentient 
being we should term forethought, turn their atten. 
tion to the production of such an admirable m 
as resin to cover up the delicate organs to which 
intrust the reproduction of their seeds. If the treg 
does not work with an intelligent purpose, there jg ” 
certainly intelligent direction somewhere giving them 
the ability to take care of themselves. Neither ig 
this all. Inside of the brown varnished scales of the 
terminal bud may be found delicate membranong 
envelopes, and under these a packing of soft downy 
material, which is neither silk, wool nor cotton, but 
which, by turns, one is tempted to compare with 
either. Under the microscope this material ig seen 
to consist of transparent, glistening threads, neither 
toothed nor curled, but simply woven and of almost 
cobweb fineness. When ruptured these threads ap 
pear to be hollow. There can be no doubt of the 
protecting qualities of this material and of its remark. 
able softness. Removing all the coverings of the bud, 
we at length reach two pairs of leaflets, with an in. 
terior pair of undefined prominences. Each of the 
four leaflets possesses seven fingers, and all of these 
are warmly covered with the same material used in 
packing the envelopes. They look as though dressed 
in cream-colored or reddish white fur, and remind 
one of a Laplander. Not a speck of green can be 
seen. - As we opened one of these buds, and came to 
the treasure hidden within, a dear little girl once 
exclaimed : “ They are just like little hands with tiny 
fingers folded up.” She did not know that—long be 
fore she was born—our High Priest of Nature had 
observed the same thing, and had won “ Hosea Big- 
low ” into telling us how 
“ Gray hoss-chestnuts leetle hands unfold, 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old.” 
The comparison was so true that this child, who 


_had never read the poem, saw what Lowell saw, and 


was aroused to enthusiastic wonder by it. Thousands 
of years after child and poet have passed away fresh 
young children will see it still, for as long as the spe- 
ices endures baby hands, in warm fur mittens, will 
be found in the bud of the horse chestnut. 

The buds of the magnolias differ from those of the 
horse chestnut. In the former the coverings are 
folded lengthwise, in pairs. This gives an entirely 
different form and appearance to the buds. Instead 
of being conical they are long and slender, and in 
some species are of a rich satin glossiness. In the 
cucumber tree they are silver gray, and in the great 
leaved magnolias are of a creamy white satin. In 
the winter sunshine the buds of both of these trees 
are highly ornamental, and would be worthy ofs 
place in large grounds from this circumstance alone. 
Even in February or March, if one of their terminal 
buds be opened, the flower, with its numerous st# 
mens and pistils, can be distinctly seen, although in 
the open air the sheath will not part before May oF 
June. 

In the liriodendron or tulip tree—one of the state 7 
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liest and most desirable species of our native forests 
the buds are much more ovate than in their rela- 
tives, the magnolias. These buds are not without at- 
tractiveness, although wanting in silken brilliance, 
and of adull, brownish green color. A sweet juice 
exudes in minute quantities from the outer twigs and 
the leaflets of the calyx often contain a delicious fluid 
which draws insects until the tree is alive with the 
bum of bees when the tree is in flower. The fra- 
grance of the blossom is that of the magnolia, al- 
though the colors are of a primitive greenish yellow. 
They bloom with their relatives in May and June, 
coming into leaf before they flower. 

The buds of the beeches, birches and alders are 
excessively slender and pointed for ibricated cones. 
They are almost like a tiny stiletto. In the beech the 
growth of the new buds push off such of the old leaves 
as have retained their hold during the winter. 

Nearly all of the fruit buds belonging to trees of 
the rosal alliance, such as the apple, pear and quince, 
the peach, apricot, almond and nectarine, the cherry 
and the plum, are of an opposite form, or a much 
shortened and thickened cone. As these burst into 
beauty, with their wealth of promise in fruit, they 
are enough to produce in us such a happy delirium 
as they do in the birds. I used to think that the 
brown thrushes sang their best when half hidden 
in dewy apple blossoms. With the morning sun 
their strains were glad and triumphant. In the even- 
ing they would sing till dusk, but in softened, tender 
notes: and they would droop their tails and quiver 
them with the low tremor of their dying songs, as if 
in sympathy with the closing petals and the gather- 
ing gloom. An apple orchard and brown thrushes 
are inseparable memories. 

We must not wholly neglect the conifers. In the 
spring, especially well seen in low Norway spruces, 
the fertile cones, when about the size of a lady’s 
thimble, are gems of beauty. They are then of a deep 
rosy purple, brighter if seen with sunlight shining 
through, and, the scale being wide open and curved 
downwards, they resemble a flower. After the ovules 
are fertilized their swelling from below closes the up- 
per border of the scale, and the seeds are imprisoned 
until they are fully ripe. When ready for the dis- 
tribution of their seeds, the cones fall to the ground. 
The dried scales at length open, and the winds shake 
out the seeds and bear them toa suitable distance 
from the parent tree. 

From the lightness of the winged seeds they are 
very widely born away. It is thus that in a state of 
nature the conifers plant such vast forests and belt 
the globe with their living green. In the junipers 
the scales of the cone are few in number, and these 
are united over their ovules to form a berry beloved 
of the birds. Our common red cedar is one of these. 
It isa juniper and not a true cedar, the latter being 
absent from our conifers. 

In the yews a still further departure from the or- 
dinury woody cone is made. In the fertile flower 
there is but a single ovule. Around this a ring is 
formed ; later the ring becomes a hemispherical cup, 
and, finally, a globular, pulpy red berry, the useless 
scales lying at the base as bracts. 


In a foreign yew, now frequently planted here, the 
Ginko Tree, or Sacred Tree of Japan and China (Salis- 
buria adiantifolia), the fruit has a large nut-like seed 
inclosed. Both the nut and the pulp are in a sweet 
and edible pulp, highly valued by the inhabitants of 
those countries of which the tree isa native. The 
outside shell which covers the pulp looks as though 
it might have been formed by the union of involucral 
scales into a globe, something in the same way as the 
cup of an acorn is produced. It isa very interesting 
example of the transition among conifers from the 
seed bearing cone to the inclosed fruit. The tree is 
also!interesting on account of the resemblance in 
form of its leaves to some of the ferns of the coal 
period, and also to those of the adiantums or maiden- 
hairs of the present, from which the Salisburia takes 
its specific name of adiantifolia. 

Enough has been said to show the range of in- 
terest inhering in buds and blossoms. The leafage of 
the early spring time for 1887 will soon burst upon 
us, and we should be prepared to lay aside our daily 
cares and go out to see this new awakening of life. I 
recall an afternoon in early May when the slowly 
sinking sun was shining through new-born leaflets, 
making such a glory as I had never seen before. It 
was in my early youth and was the first time I had 
ever consciously known the tender beauty of the 
forest. It was to me an enchanting scene, as fresh 
and beautiful as the Garden of Eden, for I was my- 
self newly created. In that hour an artistic instinct ° 
had its birth. I stood above the trees and saw the 
sun through their half transparent, gauzy curtain. 
That picture will never be forgotten as long as mem- 
ory endures. Since then each recurring spring time 
has been welcomed with new delight, but the vivid 
golden green and softened purplish gray of that time 
stand alone. Parents, take your children to the 
woods. Let them awaken with the spring time to 
the beauty of creation. Let them feel the uprising 
of a fountain of gratitude to the Giver of all Good 
which will freshen the morning of their lives and 
descend like dew on the evening of their days. 

GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND MARE ISLAND: 
MARE Island is in the Bay of San Francisco, thirty 
miles from the City, opposite the little town of Val- 
lejo. The island contains about 1200 acres of good 
land, and a long reach of swamp, covered at high 
tide. Itis treeless except about the houses where 
many pines, Eucalyptus and acacias are planted. It 
is very hilly and grassy. Mountains bound the 
horizon on all sides except towards the sea. The 
scenery is very picturesque. The water swarms 
with game—mostly ducks—and the hills with quail, 
but no one is permitted to molest them, except well 
away from the shores. Ducks sell in the markets at 
15 cts. per pair,—not canvas backs, but mallards; the 
former at 50 cts. per pair. Ata distance of a day’s 
ride, deer and large game are plenty. Almost every- 
one isasportsman. The officers of the Navy Yard 
located on the island, have fine large houses and 
gardens, but it is dear to live here, because servants, 


1Extracts from a private letter to one of the editors, 
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(men), cost about $25 a month or more, and all are 
Chinese. Servant girls are very scarce and command 
about $25, also. Most of the winter is wet,—it rarely 
snows. But when it is clear the climate is delicious. 
Palms, oranges, agaves, roses and all manner of 
flowers live outside, the year round, and after the 
rains the island is a paradise of bloom. The rest of 
the year is wintry and dry. 

San Francisco is a rambling town, built on many 
hills. Most of the dwellings are wood, the invariable 
red wood,—a sort of pine that insects will not touch 
nor fire readily burn. I was much disappointed in 
San Francisco. The business part is very fair, the 
Palace Hotel immense, but the dwellings all wood, 
{with a few exceptions,— Mr. Flood’s house es- 
pecially), are very ordinary, though large. The trac- 
tion cars certainly are wonderful and their speed 
excellent. Considering that the Golden Gate Park 
was a bare sand bank it is remarkable for its beauty, 
but does not compare to Fairmount. 


From the Public Ledger. 
ANTS AS WATER CARRIERS. 


I AM not a student of the habits of ants, nor have I 
made myself familiar with the accounts given of their 
wisdom, but this winter our house has had several 
colonies of them, and they only come for water. 
Whenever we have a vase of flowers on the mantel a 
. trail of ants visits it continuously, day in and day out, 
week after week. The saucer of water on the floor, 
for the use of our pet dog, is also infested with them. 
I have wondered at the drought in ant-land, and 
more than this at their insatiable thirst. This after- 
noon I took it into my head to watch them, and the 
thought struck me perlaps they carry the water. 
My little daughter heard my remark to this effect 
and said: “ Yes, mamma, they do, for the ones going 
down are fatter than the ones going up.” I took the 
magnifying glass, and their appearance seemed to 
justify our surmise. For the sake of some fun with 
them I took away the vase. They trotted all around 
the space where it had stood, and searched and 
nodded and scampered to and fro. Presently scouts 
were seen far out on the. wall and up the frame of 
the mantel shelf. After the lapse of fifteen minutes 
they had all left but two. These kept watch and 
ward, when presently several others, apparently of a 
different class came, who would confer with one an- 
other, roam around, meet and return in pairs to the 
well remembered spot of their departed water tank. 
I then set the vase five inches from its original loca- 
tion, and, although two or three went within a half 
inch of it, they did not find it. 

I then dropped one large drop of water in the 
centre of the spot where the vase had stood, when 
shortly one ant found it. He only went near enough 
to satisfy himself that it was water, then hastily 
scampered off. He soon “told the tale,” fur up they 
came, and here we verified our supposition. They 
put their heads down and spread out their antenne 
and waved them caressinyly on the water, and a little 
sack swelled and glistened with the crystal treasure. 
They had filled their water pots with water and went 
on their way rejoicing. 
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I have experienced all the delight of a discoy, 
but doubtless the fact is a familiar one to naturalist, 
Will they tell me what is to be done with the Water ? 

Susanna M, Gasxny, 

Swarthmore, Pa., Third month 6. 








DEATH OF DR. JOSHEE. 


LESS than a year from the day when the first 
Hindoo woman awarded a degree in medicine Te 
ceived her diploma at the Women’s Medical College 
in Philadelphia the announcement comes of her 
death in Poona, India, on February 25th. Her dis. 
ease was phthisis, developed on the voyage from 
New York to India. Dn Joshee had been appointed 
Resident Physician of the great Albert Edward Hog 
pital of Kohlapur, in Bombay, and at the time of her 
death was on her way thither, accompanied by her 
husband. She was not yet twenty-three years old, 
born near Bombay, March 31st, 1865, and married 
more than ten years ago. She was a distinguished 
student, mastering with ease the instruction in g 
foreign tongue, and when she graduated on March 
llth, of last year, it was generally recognized that 
her return to her native land was the opening of g 
great and new era for women in India. By obsery. 
ing the peculiar ceremonials of her religion in diet, 
etc., she had not lost “caste” during her residence ip 
this country, and was, therefore, able on her return 
to maintain relations with the high in rank, as well 
as in prejudice, among Hindoo ladies. Although her 
professional career has been cut off at the beginning 
of its usefulness, the influence of her example, the 
enterprise that led that tiny creature to seek a medi- 
cal education so many thousands of miles away from 
her home, the success and dignities won, will not 
be lost upon the women of India. Lady Dufferin, 
whose energies have been directed as the wife of the 
English Viceroy to obtain women physicians for 
India, will not suffer the memory of Dr. Joshee to 
pass unnoticed.—Phila. Ledger, 9th inst. 


TRAINING IN TERSE WRITING. 


EASY writing involves hard work. It costs thought 
and care to bring into good form a single sentence 
that is full of meaning, and that can be readily under 
stood. If every word in every sentence of a piece of 
writing tells in the direction of the main purpose of 
that writing, you may be sure that its writer rejected 
a great many more words than he used, and that his 
words as they stand mark the “ survival of the fittest,” 
in his evolutionary and mental processes. This idea 
is not commonly recognized, yet it is suggested in the 
very term “ terse,” as applied to condensed and com- 
pacted phrasing. When we speak of “ terse writing” 
we think of concise and vigorous writing; and it 
sometimes seems to us that such writing may be the 
free and emphatic expression of a strong and earnest 
thinker, without any special labor on his part. Yet 
“terse” means “ wiped,” “ rubbed,” “ cleansed ” ; and 
as applied to language it necessarily involves the idea 
of more or less of an eliminating process. And, it- 
deed, asa matter of fact, all terse writing isa result of 
such a process. A “proverb” is said to be “ the wit 
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dom of many and the wit of one,” which is only 
another way of saying that it took a long while to 
pring down so great a truth into so small a compass. 
Three things are said to be essential to a proper prov- 
erb,—" sense, shortness, and salt,” or truth, compact- 
ness, and life. And these three qualities are not com- 
pined in the spontaneous utterances of any man’s 
mind. A young writer needs to write and rewrite, 
over and over again, condensing his writing at every 
revision, in order to arrive at anything like terseness, 
Many a good writer continues this method all his life 
through. Yet a thoroughly disciplined mind can do 
its work of choosing and rejecting words in its process 
of condensation without committing every step of the 
process to paper. In one way or another, however, 
compact writing is always laborious writing. If you 
find it hard to write tersely, you have reason to hope 
that you are on the right track in your writing. If 
you find it easy to write tersely, you may be sure that 
your work isa failure; and even-if you are not sure 
on that point, your readers will be.—S. S. Times. 


SS 


IS BEER WHOLESOME ? 


THE beer propagandists are industrious and persist- 
ent in their efforts to justify and encourage beer- 
drinking, on the ground that it is a harmless, whole- 
some beverage. The beer made in America contains 
from five to six per cent. of alcohol, in Great Britain 
from six to eight per cent., in Germany. and on the 
Continent from four to five per cent. Medical science 
and experience have demonstrated beyond contro- 
versy that alcohol, in quantities conventionally 
deemed moderate, is inimical to the healthy human 
system. Concerning beer and disease the Quarterly 
Journal of Inebriety, a purely scientific rather than a 
philanthropic journal, says: “ The constant use of 
beer is found to produce a species of degeneration of 
all the organism, profound and deep-seated. Frothy 
deposits, diminished circulation, conditions of con- 
gestions and perversion of functional activities, local 
inflammations of both the liver and the kidneys are 
constantly present.” It adds: “In appearance the 
beer-drinker may be the picture of health, but in re- 
ality he is most incapable of resisting disease.” The 
brewers, in their beer literature, undertake to show 
that the men in their employ demonstrate the whole- 
someness of the beer which they consume in large 
quantities, by their healthy condition ; but their mis- 
leading statements must be taken with great allow- 
ance. Much more authentic and to the point is the 
testimony of disinterested physicians of large experi- 
ence and observation. The distinguished Sir Astley 
Cooper declared, as the result of his experience in 
Guy’s Hospital, that “ the beer-drinkers from the Lon- 
don breweries, though presenting the appearance of 
rugged health, were the most incapable of all classes 
to resist disease: that trifling injuries among them 
were liable to lead to the most serious consequences, 
and that so prone were they to succumb to disease 
that they would sometimes die from gangrene in 
Wounds as trifling as the scratch of a pin.” This is 
disinterested and trustworthy testimony ; the brewer 
18 & propagandist whose commercial success is con- 
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tingent upon the continued and increased consump- 
tion of beer. 

Referring to alchoholic beverages, and especially 
to beer, as opposed to health, Dr. Charles R. Drysdale, 
the senior physician of the London Metropolitan 
Free Hospital, says : “ It isin London, above all, that 
the physician learns what are the diseases caused by 
beer-drinking, since London is famous for its beers 7? 
and, he adds: “1 declare to you that the amount of 
gout, urinary, and lung diseases I have seen in Lon- 
don attributable to beer alone is quite distressing.” 
He further says, with much significance: “ We must 
remember that a pint of strong beer may contain an 
ounce of alcohol ; and, seeing that many men con- 
sume several quarts of beer daily, we need not won- 
der that beer-drinking in London causes, as I have 
found so often, disease of the liver, lungs, brain, uri- 
nary organs, and heart.” The beers of London are 
somewhat stronger than those made in this country, 
containing from one to two per cent. more of alcohol. 
But the Pacific Medical Journal, commenting upon the 
fact that “the fashion of the present day in the 
United States sets strongly toward the substitution of 
beer for other stimulating liquors,” is moved to say 
that it “ is cause for apprehension and alarm that, just 
as public opinion, professional and unprofessional, is 
uniting all over the world in condemnation of the 
common use of ardent spirits, the portals of danger 
and death are opening wide in another direction.” 
This medical warning against beer-drinking the Home 
Life Insurance Company, of this city, has deemed so 
timely and important as to have it reprinted as a cir- 
cular or leaflet for distribution. The president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company has also 
borne most emphatic testimony against beer-drinking 
and beer-drinkers as unsafe risks for life insurance.— 
National Temperance Advocate. 


PEARL OYSTERS. 

IN the Gulf of California there are extensive pearl 
fisheries. The pearls are found inside of a species of 
oyster that grows at the bottom of the Gulf. The 
district is about three hundred miles in length, ex- 
tending out from the shore some ten miles. Most of 
the fishing is done by native Mexicans or half-breed 
Indians, who dive for them from boats. The divers 
take heavy stones in their hands to help them reach 
the bottom. They also carry baskets which they fill 
with oysters. A good diver can go down fifty feet and 
remain under water from two minutes to two minutes 
and a quarter. Diving is not an unhealthy business, 
and there is no danger from sharks. 

A more extensive business is Carried on by means 
of divers clad in marine armor. These go in schoon- 
ers fitted out with all the necessities for a voyage of 
four or five months, The armor-clad divers some- 
times go down more than a hundred feet deep, but 
the pressure is so great that it produces rheumatism, 
and the armor-divers rarely live to be more than 
thirty-five or forty years of age. 

As soon as the oysters are in the boat they are 
opened, examined for pearls, the beards or soft por- 
tions cut off, and the rest thrown into tubs. When 
the day’s work is over, the pieces in the tub are care- 
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fully examined again, and then spread to dry in the 
sun. The dried oysters are shipped to China, where 
they command a high price. 

The common opinion is that a pearl is caused by a 
grain of sand orsome similar substance finding its way 
into the shell, and irritating the oyster, which there- 
upon incloses it in a smooth covering. This is not 
true of the pearl proper, but such substances are al- 
ways glued to the inner side of the shell, and are 
covered with “nacre,” the well known “ mother-of- 
pearl.” Some of these substances thus imbedded are 
very curious. The writer has seen a parasite, ap- 
parently a blood-sucker, or a worm nearly two inches 
long, thus coffined in a most gorgeous crust of mother- 
of-pearl strong enough to hold him tight, and yet 
showing his shape perfectly. The real pearl is proba- 
bly the effect of a disease. It is always found im- 
bedded in the muscular portion of the oyster. It 
begins as a sac filled with a clear liquid like water. 
At a later stage the water thickens, becoming first 
cloudy, then like jelly, and finally hardening into 
the perfect pearl. Specimens have been found in all 
stages, but it is not yet decided whether the sac in- 
creases in size during the hardening process.—Chris- 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY LECTURES. 


THE lecture entitled ‘‘ Recent Rambles in Florida,” 
by Prof. Angelo Heilprin, of the Academy of Natural 
Science, before the Library Association ‘of Friends, 
was of great interest, embodying much original ob- 
servation of a valuable kind. The discovery of very 
ancient human remains, petrified into iron ore, (be- 
lieved to be the most ancient yet found in the world) 
observations on the flora and the fauna of Florida, 
and on the general configuration of the country, were 
all of much interest, and entitled him to the earnest 
thanks of the Library Association and to all who 
heard the lecture. 


MEETING OF THE TEMPERANCE COMMIT- 
TEE. 


THE Committee on Temperance and Intoxicating 
Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held a 
session at 15th and Race streets, on Seventh-day, the 
9th inst. The attendance was fairly large, and the 
interest well maintained. Reports were read from 
the Quarterly Meetings’ Committees, giving the con- 
dition of the work in the several localities. The re- 
port from Abington Quarter, where the work is un- 
der the charge of Women’s Meeting, called forth ex- 
pressions of sympathy and encouragement. In sev- 
eral of the quarters, conferences have been held, 
with satisfactory results. The several standing com- 
mittees presented a synopsis of what has been done 
in the various departments, with the petitions and 
remonstrances prepared and forwarded, or to be for- 
warded, to the Legislatures of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Maryland,—to Agricultural Fair Associa- 
tions in these States and to Passenger Railway Com- 
panies. 

The annual report of the Committee was read 
and directed to be forwarded to the approaching 
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Yearly Meeting. The desire was expressed and fully 
united with, that the excellent papers prepared 
this committee might be more widely circulated 

it was hoped that the Yearly Meeting would be wil 
ling to allow of a larger expenditure of funds in the 
future for that purpose. L.J.R, 


“You wish to know the history of my mind, byt 
it would fill a volume. My inquiries grew out of the 
shock given to my moral nature by the popular 
tem of faith which I found prevailing round me jp 
my early years. All my convictions of justice ang 
goodness revolted against the merciless dogmas then 
ocmmonly taught. I went to the Scriptures, and the 
blessed light gradually beamed on me from the word 
of God. I soon learned the great end for which 
Christ came into the world,—that his first, highest 
purpose was, not to deliver us from punish 
but from that which deserves punishment, from 
moral evil, from every impurity of heart and 
from whatever separates us from God; that he 
came to exert a moral, spiritual influence, by which 
man was to become a pure, disinterested, excellent 
being. I soon learned that heaven and hell belonged 
to the mind, that ‘the fire and the worm’ have their 
seat in the soul, and that we can attain to the happi- 
ness, only by drinking into the spirit, of heaven. [Tp 
other words, I learned that ‘the kingdom of heaven 
is within us,’—that Christianity is eminently a spirit. 
ual system, or intended chiefly to redeem the ming — 
from evil,—that we understand its records only when 
we interpret them according to this principle. Qne 
great truth came out to my apprehension more and 
more strongly. I felt, I saw, that God is most willing 
to impart his ‘ Holy Spirit,’ his strength and light to 
every man who labors in earnest to overcome evil, fo 
press forward to that perfection which is the only 
heaven. You will easily see how these views scat 
tered all the darkness into which I had been plunged 
by a false, traditionary faith.”—Letter of W. E. Chan 
ning. 


Txat which is outside of a man is always of lew’ 
importance to his real life thn that which is insideof 
him. The same earth, the same air, the same sun- 
shine, nourishes the deadly nightshade and the juicy 
grape; it is the nature of the plant that makes all the 
difference. Good tools will never of themselves make’ 
a goed mechanic; and a good mechanic was never 
yet spoiled simply because he had not the best tools, 
There is material for thought in this truth for those’ 
who claim that their good intentions are always 
spoiled by their outward circumstances. Perhaps the 
difficulty is rather in the inside than the outside; per 
haps if all the difficulties were removed from the im 
side there would be found to be no difficulty at allon 
the outside. . 


—Montesquieu said: “If Europe is to be ruined, it wilh ~ 
be ruined by gaming.”” May not the same thing be ssidaf” 
America? The speculative spirit that expects to get some 
thing for nothing, or, what is about as bad, that expects # 
get the best things for the cheapest prices, will slowly but, 
surely disintergrate the foundations not only of the ind 
vidual character, but also of State.—Ezchange. 
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THE HARD- WORKED WOMEN OF EUROPE. 


y H. NORRIS in the Chrisiian Advocate thus 
of the labor performed by the womén of the 
classes in Europe: 

“Whether looking on the ordinary English vil- 
lage, with its pathetic and barren absence of land 
ground the cottages; whether traveling through 
sunny France and watching women as “signal” on 
the railways, or, shovel in hand, repairers of road- 
bed; or in Belgium, gazing breathlessly as I saw 
women with bare feet traversing the tops of coal cars 
at the mines, their shoulders bent beneath huge coal- 
sacks, their arms knotted with muscle; or in Ger- 
many, Viewing with admiration the highly cultivated 
plains, and with sadness the hundreds of women, 
many a one three-score years and ten, digging, weed- 
ing, plowing, under heavy rains; or in Switzerland, 
observing that cows, dogs, and women were the chief 
purden-bearers; or in Italy, noticing gaunt, sun- 
burned, bare-headed women, bared to the knees, 
standing in the wet rice-fields, or side by side with 
men, and under a burning sun, lifting the same 
heavy and primitive implements with which to 
break the hard earth into fineness; I have asked 
myself, ‘What, indeed is womanly? What, indeed 
is manly ?’” . 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 
GOVERNOR Martin of Kansas, who was expected to 
veto the bill lately passed by the Legislature of that 
State granting municipal suffrage to women, has in- 
stead approved the bill and it is nowalaw. There- 
fore the women of Kansas will hereafter be able to 
vote at city elections, or for the election of Mayors, 
Councilmen and other city officials. The theory of 
those who advocate municipal suffrage for women is, 
that the women will throw their influence and cast 
their votes on the side of law and order, and thus help 
to relieve cities from being governed by the criminal 
or lawless class which very often holds the balance of 
power. Kansas will, therefore, make the first experi- 
ment in this lide. The interest which has most earn- 
estly fought this innovation has been the liquor in- 
terest, and supplementary to that the gamblers and 
licentious people generally. If it will help in reliev- 


. ing cities of all trace of rule by these lower ambitious 


classes, and if it will help prohibition in banishing 
the saloon and in wiping out the last vestiges of the 
liquor traffic, together with their attendant gambling 
shops and houses of even worse repute, it is some- 
thing to be sincerely welcomed by all good people.— 
Towa State Register. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—On the 3ist ult., President Cleveland directed the al- 
lotment of lands in severalty to the Indians on the Warm 
Spring Reservation in Oregon. This is the first action ta- 
ken under the Indian Land Severalty Act passed by the 
last Congress. 
~The University of Bologna has decided to celebrate 
its eight hundredth anniversary in the spring of 1888. The 
exact date of its foundation cannot, indeed, be determined, 
but all authorities on the subject agree that an important 
school was established at Bologna in the eleventh century. 


Afterwards the University took a great place as the chief 
centre for the’study of jurisprudence, and there also anat- 
omy was for the first time scientifially studied. 

—MontTe CaRLO, April 7.—A heavy land-slide occurred 
here to-day. Immense masses of rock and earth slid down 
and now entirely block the railway and carriage road. 
Trains from Cannes and Mentone, well laden with tourists, 
had marvellous escapes from destruction, getting over the 
tracks just in time to avoid annihilation. The land-fall is 
so great that it will stop all railway communication with 
Monte Carlo for at least twenty-four hours. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE operation of the new “ Inter-State Commerce ” law 
creates much disturbance in business and transportation, 
in some quarters, and numerous complaints are made of it. 
In some instances, the railroads have made considerable 
advances in their local rates for passengers and freights, 
which are not affected by the law, as it applies only to 
what crosses a State line. 


THE Detroit Evening Journal figures out the majority 
against the Prohibition amendment in Michigan at 3676. 
It is charged that a fraudulent vote was made up in some 
places against the amendment. 


AT a convention of the peach growers of Warren and 
Hunterdon counties, New Jersey, held in Belvidere, it 
waa stated that the outlook was favorable for an unusually 
large crop of fruit, especially peaches. 

THE Director of the Mint has issued acircular to well 
known artists inviting designs for the obverse and reverse 
for the silver dollars and minor coinsof the United States 
An award of not exceeding $500 will be made for each ac- 
cepted set of designs. 

A FRIGHTFUL fire occurred in a New York tenement 
house, on the night of the 8th instant. Particulars on the 
following day state that a ten-year-old girl is dead, and 
another child fatally burned. Twenty-fuur other persons 
are in the hospitals. There were fire escapes in the front 
and rear of the building; but for these loss of life would 
probably have been terrible. 

TERRIBLE prairie fires, doing great damage to property 
aud causing loss of human life, are reported in Dakota. 
Near Madison, twenty-five farmers lost houses, barns, stock 
and grain, and Francis Keller was burned to death on the 
night of the 8th inst. Several dwellings near Huron were 
destroyed the same night. In one of them Edward Malo- 
ney and Annie Marine were burned to death, and Kate 
Maloney so badly burned that her recovery is doubtful. 

Two earthquake shocks were felt on the 10th inst., at 
Burlington, Vermont, the first at about half-past two o’- 
clock, the second, ten minutes later. ‘ The second shock 
was very heavy, resembling the concussion from a large 
gun, followed by a jar of fifteen seconds’ duration. Doors 

AN immense procession and meeting of the people of 
London took place on the 11th inst., to protest against the 
passage of the Irish Coercion law by the English Parlia- 
ment. About 150,000 persons are estimated to have taken 
part in it. 

JAMEs G. BLAINE has been quite unwell, at Fort Gib- 
son, Indian Territory, with a bronchial attack, tending to 
pneumonia, but isin a good way to recover, by last ac- 
counts. 

TALEQUAG, Indian Territory, April 10.—The Cherokee 
Female Seminary situated one mile from here, burned 
down at noon to-day, and the loss is $250,000. The semin- 
ary was built in 1858 and was intended to accommodate 200 
girls, It cost originally $150,000, but a few years ago an 
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addition costing $80,000 was erected. No lives were lost, 
but the loss is the greatest ever experienced by the Cher- 
okees. 

and windows rattled and those living in the third story of 
blocks say the buildings seemed to sway toand fro. Peo- 
ple ran into the streets in a panic, many supposing that a 
terrific explosion had occurred near by.” 

THE great drought in Texas continues, and now “ ex- 
tends from the far western grazing lands across the State 
for a. distance of 800 miles into the pine regions bordering 
Louisiana, but decreases in severity as it approaches the 
pineries, from which section complaints are of recent date.” 
In the worst part of the drought-affected belt the “ road- 
ways are covered to the depth of several inches with dust, 
the fields are barren even of weeds, while strings of cattle 
almost too poor to stand up are traveling constantly in 
search of grass and water.” 


SENATOR-ELECT REAGAN, of Texas, has written a letter 
avowing himself a Prohibitionist. An earnest canvass on the 
Prohibition issde is in progress in that State. 

NEARLY ten thousand immigrants, the majority Irish 
and Italians, arrived in New York on two days of last 
week, the 8th and 9th instant. Three-fifths of them were 
booked by the railroads for points in the far West and 
South. 

EseN S. STEARNS, President of the Tennessee Normal 
College and Chancellor of the University of Tennessee, 
died on the 11th, in Nashville. He was President of the 
first norma] school established in Massachusetts, forty 
years ago. 

Lonpon, April 8,—The Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily News says that a secret treaty has been concluded be- 
tweep Sweden and Germany against Russia. 

Lonpon, April 11.—The Vienna correspondent of the 
Morning Post says a report iz current to the effect that 
another attempt to murder the Czar was made on the 
Marskoy Road, in St. Petersburg, last Wednesday, and that 
a student and a woman were arrested who were carrying 
bombs under their plaids. 


NOTICES. 


*.* A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education Among the Colored People of the South will be 


held in the Yearly Meeting room, in the meeting-house at 


15th and Race streets, on Seventh-day, 23d instant, at 1.30 
o'clock. A full attendance is desired. 

Amos HILLBORN, } Clerk 

GeorGeE L. Marts, | ““©T**- 

[The members of the Committee are also invited, as far 

as possible, to attend the meeting in the morning of the 
same day, at 10.30 o'clock, of the “ Association for the Pro- 
motion of Education among the Colored People »f the 
South,” the iabors of the two bodies being necessarily re- 
lated very closely. ] 





*,* A meeting of the “ Association of Friends for the 
Promotion of Education Among the Colored People of the 
South ” will be held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, Fourth month 234, at 10.30 o'clock. The 
attendance of all interested in the work is earnestly re- 
quested. 

Howarp M. JENKINS,.Chairman. 
SARAH J. ASH, Secretary. 

*,* Bucks First-day School Union will be held at Penn's 
Manor meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 23d, 
at 10.30 o’clock. All interested are invited to attend. 

OLIVER HoLcoms, } Clerk 
M. Evie Lonasuoue, 5 ~°T=*: 





*.* A meeting in the ‘interests of the First-day School 
will be held at the meeting-house in Camden, N.J., Fourth- 
day evening next, 20th inst., commencing at 7.45. Clem- 
ent M. Biddle, Amos Hillborn, and Samuel B. Carr Super- 





, a. 
intendent of Girard Avenue First-day School, will be preg. 
ent and address the meeting. 

*.* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ Meeting 
at Medford, N. J., on First-day, Fourth month 17th at 10 
A. M., and a Temperance meeting at 2 P. M., at that place 





*,*Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Plymouth Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 15th inst, 
at 10 o0’clock. Interested Friends are invited to attend, 
Trains leaving 9th and Green streets station at 7,20 9. " 
for Norristown connects withP lymouth Branch. ; 

J. Q. ATKINSON 
ANNA Moorg, ” | Clerks, 





*.*Quarterly meetings will occur in Fourth month as 
follows: ; 

19, Western, Londongrove, Pa. 

21, Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 

23, Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

26, Concord, Wilmington, Del. 

27, Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 

30, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


*,* Our supply of copies of First month 8th, 1887, is exhausted; 
we should be glad to receive a few of this issue from those of our 
subscribers who do not need them for binding. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded toreney 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person ip 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in whic 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it tobe 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will al» 
help to avoid mistakes. ° 





*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is ready for thoe 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers whenever 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH Sts. 








PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 
OFFICE STATIONERY: Billheads, . Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, ete. * 
BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc 
GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 





PERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. AB Hu Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA 
at Sirth St. entrance.) 


S 

If more oe may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch 
Street, 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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nL en er in nn AL : ——— 
This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 

Cost. It is PURELY MuTuAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
ons. s@7 ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 













THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance ne JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. H 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


TuE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 




































f 
WEEKLIES. | PERIODICAL. "PRICE FOR BOTH, | 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BoTH. | THe CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.). . . . 6.10 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) , . , ° 3.30 HARPER’sS MAGAZINE, ($4.) . : a, ; 5.60 | 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . ° ° : - 510 | Arranric MOonTHLY, ($4.) . ’ ‘ ; , 5.80 
Harper's WEEKLY, ($4.) . . . . . 5.80 THE STUDENT, ($1.) be eevee ear all 3.25 
Harper's YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.). . - . 4.10 | PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) .  . 6.60 | 
Lirrett’s Livine AGE, ($8.) . - - .- 9.60 | Norra AMERICAN REvIEW, ($.) . . . 6.60 | 
Tue AMERICAN, ($3.). - - + + ; 5.00 Sr. Nicwoas, ($3.) 5.10 | 
CountRy GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) '. ° ; ° 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5 1 . 6.60 
Curistian Union, ($3.) .- .- - + -; 5.10 | Wipe AWAKE, ($3.) 4.60 
JougNAL oF EDUCATION, ($2.50. ) . : ° 460 | BABYHOOD, ($1.50) ; ? 3.60 
CurcaGo INTER-OcEAN, ($1.)_ . : ° ° 3.40 | PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) ; ‘ ; 4.10 | 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MaGazIng, ($1.25). . . . . 340 | 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . . . . $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.).  .  . 3.60 
MONTHLIES. | GARDENER’s MONTHLY, ($2.00.). . . . 4.00 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) . d ‘ $3.50 | LiIppINcoTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . j ; ‘ 5.00 











ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), . ; ‘ 5s 00° THE  FaRM J OURNAL, » (0.5 50. D.) ; ‘ ‘ : 2.75 | 
*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
. $2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 
*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, mre can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 





prestow's s SUNN YSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, | N AND AFTER APRIL 1sT THE SUBSCRI- 
Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully ber will deliver to customers fine milk and cream direct 

situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand | from farm. Especial attention called to fact that no Brewery 

senery; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to | Grains or Malt dust is fed to cows. P. O. address 

November. For circular address, LEwIs L. BRYAN, 

JaMEs H. PRESTON. | Upper Darby, Pa. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by ame of like amount first mortgages on ; 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Oo. of N. Y. as tee, and the capital of the Go. Also * 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed pee and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 








Kingman, Kansas. London, England. Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES: { Kansas City,Mo. Providence, R. I. 411 Walnut Street, 


JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, Manager. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge 
No. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSIFS ON INTEREST. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,000, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIs. 























FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Coopxr & Conarp to do the 
greater part of the Friends’ Shaw] trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations are 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawls 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool, 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls. 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKET. 


Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


. 
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